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In hilly New England the settlers discovered that the best way 
to build a barn is to set the foundation in a hillside, keep the animals 
in the basement and drive the hay wagons from the uphill side 
into the second floor on a level. When their descendants migrated 
to the flat prairies of Illinois, they continued to build barns in the 
only way they knew. Having no hillsides they built the barn first, 
built a plank hillside running up into the barn and then got stalled 
trying to haul loads of hay up this hill! 

In olden days the American common schools remained closed 
during the growing season in order that the farmers might have 
the help of their children. Thus originated the long summer 
vacation and as the cities established their school systems they 
adopted it without question. There are many ways in which 
school buildings and grounds may be used during the summer to 
keep children happy and usefully occupied. But no. Although 
half of us are urban, every June we close the schools of our cities 
and turn millions of children into the street — to hoe corn and 
"bug" potatoes! 

In an early day in the level West the practice struck root of 
laying out roads on the section lines. Later the gridiron plan was 
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adhered to even in rough country where it would be more eco- 
nomical to lay out the roads according to the contour, so that they 
would follow the water courses or the water partings. Today 
millions of loads are needlessly hauled over hill after hill on their 
way to market and thousands of hillside roads are washed away 
every season because men blindly follow precedent. 

In general, after a social practice or institution has existed for 
a generation or two, it is off its original basis of sound reason 
and will be retained even in a situation so changed that it has no 
justification whatever. The first users scanning with a cold and 
critical eye will modify or abandon it if it does not suit their purpose. 
But after it has been taken over and worked by a later generation 
which has feelings about it, it loses its plasticity, turns to bone as 
it were. The process, then, by which social institutions and 
arrangements lose adaptability and harden into rigid forms may 
be called ossification. 

The causes of this tendency are various: 

Most of us are mentally lazy. We are loath to put our minds 
to a stretch, to concentrate our powers upon an intricate matter. 
Little problems involving only a few factors may challenge and 
stimulate us like the situations in a game of chess, but we shun 
complex problems which call for sustained thinking. Hence, 
we shrink from recognizing a changed situation, from rethinking our 
task. Indolently we roll along in the rut of habit and precedent 
until a stone in the rut or an obstacle in the road twists us out of it. 
Absorbed in their daily round few pause to ask themselves: "Is 
this thing of any use?" "Am I doing any real good?" The 
ability to see one's activity in a true perspective is a rare gift, 
is, in fact genius. 

There has been for a generation such a furore about social 
progress that one might suppose it to be an object of universal 
thought and desire. In truth only a very few care enough for 
social progress to embrace it in their plans or to make sacrifices for 
it. They are glad to have it if they can have it at somebody else's 
expense. The true attitude of these shouters for progress is 
revealed when one proposes a concrete change affecting their 
religion, politics, or customs. From their shocked resistance 
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one will perceive that all the time they have been conservatives 
without realizing it. 

Even the strong minds, the highly educated men, tend to abide 
in their earlier judgments and to retain the emotional attitudes 
of their youth. If, then, the control of affairs is in the hands of 
the old, the effete thing will longer escape notice and be longer 
tolerated than if young men are at the helm. If education falls 
out of step with life, if knowledge grows beyond the creeds, if 
laws fail to keep up with the development of social relations, the 
unprejudiced young will realize it first and will demand changes 
which the old see no reason for. 

At my suggestion Dr. E. B. Gowin, now professor in New York 
University, reviewed modern history in order to compare epochs 
of reform and epochs of quiet with respect to the age of their leaders. 
He found that in ten historical periods of reform or revolution 
the average age of the dozen leading men in each varied from 
thirty-two to forty-six years. On the other hand, the average 
age of their chief opponents or of the leaders in quiet periods 
varied from fifty-four to sixty-six years. In general, the champions 
of change have been from fifteen to twenty years younger than 
the champions of opposition to change. 1 

The long-established becomes an ark of the covenant which 
we fear to lay hand on lest we meet the fate of Uzzah. Perhaps 
our forefathers fought and bled for it. It has inspired heroic 
deeds, noble poetry, and eloquence. We cannot imagine that a 
thing so cherished has become a stumbling-block or a nuisance. 
In the face of the imperative need of church union the faithful 
cling to their denominational peculiarities because of the sacrifices 
these doctrines once cost. The monastic ideal, the Monroe 
Doctrine, the policy of avoiding "entangling alliances," uniformity 
of taxation, the "open door," the "independence of the judiciary," 
laissez faire, inspire passionate devotion long after their value has 
become doubtful. The American Constitution has gathered such 
prestige that scholars who demonstrate the part selfish interests 
took in its shaping are vilified. Owing to the bloody struggles 
which have raged about it the Bible has come to be for many a 

1 The Executive and His Control of Men, pp. 264-70. 
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kind of fetish. Its texts are relied on to resolve every doubt life 
presents and the "higher critics" who call in question the 
traditional date, authorship, or meaning of the Scriptures bring a 
tempest upon their heads. 

The assumption that what once worked well will continue to 
work well implies a static notion of society. People generally 
imagine that society keeps to its track until some large sensible 
force — a war, a revolution, a law, a religious movement, or a great 
invention — gives it a new direction. The fact is society can 
never be stable while its base shifts and its base may be shifted 
by the cumulative effect of numerous small imperceptible changes — 
new methods of tillage, a gain of manufacturing on agriculture, 
cheaper carriage, the opening of new channels of trade, immigra- 
tion, population growth, the unequal growth of sections and 
classes, the disappearance of the frontier, the rush to the cities, 
the access of women to industry, etc. Silently these lowly un- 
noticed processes make society into something else than we imagine 
it to be, so that some of the wisdom of the past turns to folly 
and perhaps some of its folly becomes wisdom. Hence, each 
generation ought to review all the institutions they inherit and 
consider of each whether it is still at its peak of fitness. But they 
will never do this until they recognize the dynamic character of 
society. 

Private interests become dependent on an institution and 
therefore resist proposals to abandon or alter it. The teachers of 
Latin and Greek protest against reforming in a modern spirit the 
traditional courses of study for youth. For thirty years religious 
leaders have urged that economics and sociology be a part of the 
training for the Christian ministry. With rare exceptions, how- 
ever, the theological seminaries have done nothing owing to the 
vested interest of the professors of the traditional subjects. As a 
result the clergy are steadily losing influence because of their 
ignorance of the burning moral issues of the time. 

Guild self-interest is, then, an obstacle to adaptive change. 
Certain persons have specialized in good faith and lo, they are 
in danger of losing their occupation. It is indeed hard. One 
cannot well expect them to capitulate to anything less than a 
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mathematical demonstration of their superfiuousness and this is 
impossible outside the field of material production. They are 
like players who protest against the nature of the game being 
changed while they are playing it. 

In the field of law, ossification is an outcome of the common- 
law doctrine that precedents are binding. This maxim of stare in 
decisis in turn reflects the popular demand that the law be clear 
and certain. How can we know what is lawful and what is unlaw- 
ful for us to do unless we are sure that the judge who reviews our 
conduct will follow past decisions? Who wants to play a risky 
game unless the rules appear to be settled ? The logic is so irresist- 
ible that even equity, "the judicial modification or supplementing 
of existing rules of law by reference to current morality," accepted 
the doctrine that precedents bind. As a result it presently lost 
its discretionary character and became merely a competing system 
of law. Says Dean Pound, "Well might Falstaff say to an Eliza- 
bethan audience, 'there's no equity stirring' when precedents 
were beginning to be cited in the Court of Chancery." Thus, 
in meeting the demand that the law be certain, justice has ceased to 
be either flexible or progressive. 

The dominant social class may preserve the outworn because 
it is to its interest to do so. In America the commercial class 
has long played upon a popular suspicion and jealousy of govern- 
ment inherited from the eighteenth century when government was 
an alien arbitrary agency over which the commonalty had no 
effective control. Now that government has become responsive 
to the popular will such distrust is unwarranted. Yet the busi- 
ness interests which fear state interference or regulation fan con- 
tinually these dying embers. 

As departments of government multiply to keep pace with the 
complexity of modern life, the practice of electing all public officials 
becomes pernicious. The "long ballot" betrays democracy by 
giving the real selection of such officials into the hands of party 
"machines" and "bosses." It would have disappeared long ago 
but for the fight put up on its behalf by the politicians. 

The long retention of the "fellow-servant" defense in suits 
for indemnity brought by injured employees exemplifies the power 
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of the employing class over courts and legislatures. Its injustice 
had been conceded by all a generation before it was discarded. 

The persistence of the county form of local government in the 
South after the victory of democratic principles there can be 
accounted for only by the self-interest of a dominant class. A 
century ago Thomas Jefferson recognized in the New England 
township system of government the very foundation-stone of 
democracy. In 1816 he wrote, "The article nearest my heart is 
the subdivision of the counties into wards (townships)." He 
realized that if the county was to be the smallest unit of govern- 
ment a few aristocrats or a few bosses would control. It was, 
indeed, the wealthy class which brought his efforts to naught and 
prevented the establishment of the township system in the South. 

While the dominant class thus causes society to appear at 
times more stupid than it actually is, there are matters in which 
it lends society a deceptive air of ready adaptiveness. When this 
class puts its weight behind a logical change, reform may be effected 
with startling suddenness. Good roads, the gold standard, banking 
reform, the acquisition of dependencies, could never have crashed 
so irresistibly through the dense underbrush of American prejudices 
but for the driving power of the business interests. 

Of the chief elements in society the intellectuals have the 
least horror of change and the keenest appreciation of the need of 
it. The commercial class comprises many Umber-minded adapt- 
able men who, although they may not see deeply into society, 
are clear-sighted within their range of vision. These are hospitable 
enough to needed changes which do not appear contrary to their 
interests. On account of their lack of education the wage-earning 
class are often slaves to tradition. Their material interests, 
however, are not bound up with the inherited order and, once their 
minds are set free, they stand for radicalism, i.e., the rational 
and thoroughgoing adaptation of institutions to the needs of 
society. Owing to their dealing with nature rather than man, the 
tillers of the soil are limited in their mental contacts. They 
respond to the influence of their forefathers rather than of their 
contemporaries and stand for the inherited order save when the 
need of reform is sharply brought home to them by their own 
painful experiences. Here is one reason why farmers and working 
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men, although they constitute the two wings of the great producing 
class and have common interests over against the class which lives 
from the ownership of property, do not co-operate for long politically. 
Of all the economic classes the propertied is least sympathetic 
with the rational transformation of time-hollowed institutions. 
Its entire economic position rests upon inheritance and vested 
rights. Since it shares in current production in virtue not of 
present exertion but of title from the past, it cannot afford to allow 
the past to be discredited. Its attitude toward effete institutions 
is expressed in the maxim, "Let sleeping dogs lie." Since most 
reforms are detrimental to property in one form or another, the 
propertied become excessively timorous and develop an instinctive 
horror of all radical ideas. They grant you there are rotten spots 
in the building reared by our ancestors, but, they insist, once you 
begin to tamper and alter, you release new strains and some fine 
day you will bring the whole structure tumbling upon your head. 
The domination of the farmers or the propertied therefore makes 
society like a stiff-jointed rheumatic while the shifting of power 
from these classes in the direction of the intellectuals, the business 
men, or the proletariat is apt to make society more supple and 
adaptable. 

PREVENTIVES OE OSSIFICATION 

What can be done to save society from a burdensome accumula- 
tion of effete customs and institutions ? 

For one thing retire the old earlier and commit the helm to 
younger men. How foolish it is to suppose that only the gray- 
beards can preserve society, whereas the young would run it on to 
the rocks! A group of fifty-five persons averaging less than thirty 
years of age abolished the shogunate in Japan in 1867 and turned 
the nation toward the rising sun. We should be better off, no 
doubt, were the majority of those in society's key positions below 
the age of fifty rather than above it. 

Men persist in futility and cling to forms void of meaning 
because they lack imagination and the power of constructive 
thought. To take things as he finds them and to do things as they 
always have been done is the recourse of the numbskull in office. 
Mediocrity loves to follow the groove. Therefore see to it that 
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all important posts in society are manned by the talented. Per- 
haps the perfecting of mental measurements will enable us to 
penetrate the camouflage by which the dunderheads conceal 
their stupidity and creep into high places. The hardening of the 
social arteries will be arrested when a high rating in ability tests 
becomes requisite to success in any line — even in politics. 

Preserve to the individual the freedom of initiative. In a 
custom-bound time a single daring innovator may start something 
which will hearten others to break their bondage to the past. 
One weakness of communal landholding as we see it in Russia is 
that farming becomes traditional, because the clever peasant is 
not free to till his strips according to his own ideas. Communal 
customs and ethics therefore hold men back, while the adoption 
of the principle that the individual can do what he likes with his 
own, can make mistakes ad libitum provided that he does not 
infringe the rights of others or hurt the community, encourages 
initiative and makes for social progress. 

Keep social institutions out of the grasp of religion. As reveal- 
ing the will of a perfect and therefore changeless Being, religion 
is the most conservative of influences. Only in that rare manifesta- 
tion known as prophetism does it renounce its past. The more 
institutions are delivered to the rigid clasp of religion the harder 
it is to adapt them to changing conditions. One cause of the 
immobility that has fallen upon the Mohammedan world is that 
its law is derived from the Koran. Judaism, too, owing to the 
sacred character of the Mosaic law, allows no free development 
of rules to govern human relationships. Fortunately there has 
never been a Christian law. Only small communities have ever 
relied exclusively on biblical principles. Hence the Christian 
peoples have had the advantage of two great plastic secular sys- 
tems — Roman Law and the Common Law. 

Basing right and wrong on human nature and the nature of 
society keeps moral ideas plastic. Instead of being fixed for all 
time by the texts of an ancient book ethical discriminations develop 
with changing conditions of social life and keep step with the 
progress of psychology and sociology. Rigid ecclesiastical doc- 
trines as to interest, almsgiving, marriage, and propagation simply 
cannot survive the light of social science. Again, the dissociation 
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of the state from religion gives it a freedom of development unknown 
to the theocratic state. The latter has certain merits, but adapta- 
bility is not one of them. 

Not that religion should not give a rule of life to the individual 
and should not affect society by influencing its members, but 
its authority should end with the individual conscience. It should 
not preside over nor determine laws and institutions. 

A balance between clergy and lawyers and between these and stu- 
dents of ethics and sociology hinders a religion becoming formal and 
dry. The Moslem world is held back by fanatical Mollahs because 
there is no other group with which they are forced to compete for 
leadership. If lawyers, scholars, and journalists encroached upon 
the clergy of Islam as they have upon the clergy of Christendom, 
the Mollahs would be forced to raise their standards of education. 
Another resource against ossification is the application of 
critical scholarship to the history of institutions. This discloses 
whether a particular institution was founded on error and whether 
the circumstances under which it arose, or the situation to which 
it was adapted, have changed. What the utter lack of scientific 
interest implies may be gathered from the following extracts from 
a letter from an oriental official to a western inquirer printed by 
Sir Austin Henry Layard in his Fresh Discoveries at Nineveh and 
Researches at Babylon: 

My Illustrious Friend and Joy or My Liver: 

The thing which you ask of me is both difficult and useless. Although I 
have passed all my days in this place I have neither counted the houses nor 
inquired into the number of inhabitants; and as to what one person loads on 
his mules and another stores away in the bottom of his ship, that is no business 
of mine. But above all, as to the previous history of this city, God only knows 
the amount of dirt and confusion that the infidels may have eaten before the 
coming of the sword of Islam. It were unprofitable for us to inquire into 

it Listen, O my son! There is no wisdom equal to the belief in God! 

He created the world and shall we liken ourselves to him in seeking to pene- 
trate into the mysteries of his creation ? Shall we say, Behold this star spinneth 
round that star, and this other star with a tail goeth and cometh in so many 
years? Let it go! He from whose hand it came will guide and direct it. 
.... Thou are learned in the things I care not for, and as for that which 
thou hast seen I spit upon it. Will much knowledge create thee a double 
belly, or wilt thou seek paradise with thine eyes . . . . ? 

Thy meek in spirit, 

Immaum Ali Zadi 
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The restless intellect is the natural enemy of the effete as 
sunlight is the natural enemy of certain fungi. The right of 
free inquiry should therefore be preserved inviolate. No insti- 
tution may rightfully enjoy immunity from scrutiny and 
test. Nothing should be held so "sacred" that it may not 
be criticized by a competent person at the proper time and in a 
seemly manner. The right to probe and criticize should not, 
however, carry with it the subjection of endowed agencies for 
religion, charity, education, or research to state officials. This 
would lessen their salutary power of initiative and ability to stand 
for unpopular truth. Let the searchlight play freely over them 
and the public will see that their faults are corrected. 

Although many keen minds enter the professions we do not 
find the professions imbued with the progressive spirit. It is 
not lawyers who call attention to the dead wood that cumbers the 
law but outsiders. The protests against the traditionalism of creeds 
and church methods come not so much from clergymen as from 
intelligent laymen. The trouble lies with the training which stu- 
dents of law and theology undergo. They study books instead 
of life. Against the dictum of an eminent teacher of law, "The 
law library is the student's laboratory," it should be asserted that 
his laboratory is the world of human relations. Professional 
education would foster the liberal spirit if more of it were field 
work and less of it bookish. Just as cost accounting brings to 
light the weak spots in a business, the exact measurement of 
results may bring to light the weak spots in social organization. 
Alternative methods of probation, of reformation, of juvenile delin- 
quents, of apprenticeship, of instruction, of sanitation, of poor relief, 
of social insurance, of industrial training, of factory discipline, may 
be compared by testing their results. The "survey" is only ten 
years old and constantly its technique is being perfected. But 
the method of measurement needs to be applied with caution in 
the higher services, for it is liable to overlook or misread certain 
of the finer values. 



